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IN THE CABIN OF THE YACHT. 


FREAKS OF FORTUNE; 


OR, 


TIALE ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ANOTHER LITTLE PLAN. 


\ HEN The Starry Flag returned from her 

pleasant excursion to the eastward, Mr. 
Fairfield had so far recovered from the effects 
of his fall as to be out, and to be making his 
preparations again to catch dog-fish. It seemed 
to him to be absolutely necessary that he should 
make some more money. He felt like a poor 
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man, and his stocks and bonds, notes and 
mortgages, afforded him but little comfort. 
His heart seemed to have been lost with the 
four thousand in gold. 

When the yacht made her moorings, the old 
man was at the landing-place, getting ready to 
go dog-fishing the next day. His bones still 
ached, and nothing but bitter necessity could 
have induced one so feeble as he was to think 
of going off in a dory, miles from the shore, 
braving the perils of ocean arid storm. He 
believed that poverty and want stared him in 
the face, and that he must go to the poorhouse 
if he did not make an effort to retrieve his great 
misfortune. 

Dock Vincent was never far off whén a ves- 
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sel came into port; and, though he was very 
busy in making the preparations for his de- 
parture, he hastened down to the Point when 
The Starry Flag hove in sight. 

“That's Levi’s vessel, Squire Fairfield,” 
said he. 

“TI s’pose ’tis,” replied the old man, casting 
an indifferent glance to seaward. 

“I sold my house to-day, Squire Fairfield,” 
continued Dock, seating himself by the shore. 

** Did ye? What d’ ye git for’t?” 

“Fifteen huffdred dollars. It was worth two 
thousand; but, as I’m going to Australia right 
off, I couldn’t afford to hold it for a better 
price.” 

** You'll have a good deal of money to kerry 
off with you.” 

‘*Not much. I paid six thousand for that 
vessel, and she’s dog-cheap at that; but I shall 
make my fortune in her, carrying passengers.” 

*T hope you will, for you've done well by 
me, though you didn’t find my money;” and 
the old man sighed heavily. -‘* I reckon I shall 
never see nothin’ more on’t.” 

“Pm afraid you never will, Squire Fairfield. 
That nigger lied so like all possessed that Levi 
got clear, and then we couldn’t do anything. 
I’m afraid it’s too late to do anything more. I 
calculate that nigger and Levi understand one 
another pretty well. They fixed things be- 


tween them, and I’m just’as sure as I can be 


that your money went off in that vessek* — =| 

“In the yack?” 

‘Yes, in the yacht,” replied Dock, warmly. 
“It was stowed away somewhere in her; but I 
suppose they have got rid of it by this time.” 

“You think I shan’t never see it again,” 
groaned the old man, with a piteous expres- 
sion on his thin face. 

“I’m sorry to say I don’t think you ever 
will, Squire Fairfield.” 

“Then I’m a ruined man! I can’t afford to 
lose four thousand dollars. It was e’enamost 
all I had, and I don’t see but I must go to the 
poorhouse.” 

Dock Vincent took off his hat, rubbed his 
head, gazed upon the ground, and seemed to 
be in deep thought for several minutes. So 
was the miser in deep thought — brooding 
over his lost treasure. 

** Squire Fairfield, when I begin to do a thing 
I always do it, sooner or later,” said Dock, 
glancing doubtfully at the old man. 

**You didn’t find my money,” added Mr. 
Fairfield. 

“No; but I’m going to find it, or some more 
just like it. Squire Fairfield, I can put you in 
the way of making twenty thousand dollars 
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“You don’t say!” exclaimed the old man, 
his sunken eyes glowing at the suggestion. 

“TI can; there isn’t any doubt about it.” 

** You don’t mean to steal it — do you?” 

**Steal it! You don’t think I'd steal —do 
you? If you do, I won’t say anything more 
about my little plan.” 

Another little plan! 

“Well, no; I never know’d you to steal 
nothin’.” 

“Twenty thousand dollars is a good deal of 
money, Squire Fairfield.” 

‘* So ’tis — more ’n I ever expect to see.” 

‘But you shail see it, and have it, if you 
will take hold of my little plan.” 

“* What f¥’t?” asked the old man, curiously 
and eagerly. 

“It’s something we must keep still about. 
I’m going to make my fortune out of it, and 
yours too.” 

‘** What do you want to keep still for, ef you 
ain’t go’n’ to steal it?” , 

“TI see it is no use to talk with you,” said 
Dock, petulantly. ‘If you think Id steal, I 
can’t depend upon you, or you upon me. So 
there’s an end of it.” 

Dock rose from his seat, looked at The Starry 
Flag, which was just coming to anchor, and 
then began to walk up the Point; but he ex- 
pected to be called back, and he was not disap- 
pointed. 
wnt’ Why.don’t-you-tell. me.on’t, so I can know 
what you’re go’n’ to do?” demanded the miser. 

“TI shall not say anything to you. I don't 
think I can trust you... The business isn’t all 
regular; but it isn’t stealing,” protested Dock. 

“You can trust me, Cap’n Vincent, jest as 
long as you can trust anybody. You knowI 
never says nothin’ to nobody about business. 
I allers keeps things to myself,” whined Mr. 
Fairfield. 

* Will you keep this to yourself?” 

* Sartin, I will.” 

* *Pon honor?” added Dock, earnestly. 

“Yes; ‘pon honor. Nobody ever knowed 
me to say nothin’ about business. I never 
trust nobody, not even my Wife, with business 
matters.” 

** Sit down, squire, and we'll talk it over be- 
tween us,” replied Dock, apparently satisfied 
with the old man’s promise. 

Mr. Fairfield, with some difficulty, seated 
himself an the rock, and with glaring eyes — 
so interested was he in a project which was to 
put twenty thousand dollars in his pocket — he 
listened to the rather prolix explanations of 
his companion. For twenty thousand dollars 
he would have sold his soul; but he was timid. 





just as easy as you lost that four thousand.” 


“I never fail in doing a thing without want- 
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ing to try it over again,” Dock began. “I 
always put things through when I begin upon 
them.” 

The old man was not quite sure of this, but 
he did not interrupt the speaker. 

“Three years ago twenty thousand dollars 
slipped through my fingers just as easy as 
though the money had been greased,” con- 
tinued Dock. 

‘*T didn’t know on’t.” 

“Yes, vou did. Watson had his money all 
ready to pay over to me when I had the girl 
before, and if Levi Fairfield hadn’t. come be- 
tween me and him, I should have had the 
money. Now, Squire Fairfield, I’m going to 
try that over again; and I’m not going to fail 
this time. I’ve got things fixed so that I can’t 
fail.” 

“*T dunno about that,” said the old man. 

“T know, and I’m just as certain about it as 
though the thing was done already. But I’m 
not going to tell you anything more about it 
than I’m obliged to, and then you won’t know 
anything about it, and can’t be held responsi- 
ble for it.” 

“T don’t see how I’m go’n’ to make any 
money by it,” interposed the miser, who was 
more interested in this part of the plan than 
any other. 

“Don’t you, squire? How much money do 


you suppose Watson ’s worth?” 
“T dunno.” 


“More than a million! I know that to bea 
fact; and I shouldn’t wonder if he was worth 
two millions: folks in Boston think he ‘>s.” 

“He’s spendin’ on’t all on yacks and sech 
things.” 

“What that yacht cost to him is no more 
than a copper to you and me. He don’t mind 

.a hundred thousand dollars any more than 
you would half a cent.” 

Not so much! 

‘“‘ But he don’t believe in throwin’ on’t away.” 

- “I'm going to bleed him just seventy thou- 
sand dollars — fifty thousand for myself, and 
twenty thousand for you.” 

‘IT don’t see how it’s go’n’ to be done.” 

‘“‘ He shall pay the money over to you; that’s 
what I want you for.” 

“Then they'll ketch me, and put me in jail,” 
suggested the old man, timorously. 

“Nonsense! They won’t'do it. The whole 
matter will be between you and Watson. You 
won’t know anything about the business — not 
athing. All you’ve got to do is to take the 
money and keep it till I call for it. » After the 
girl has been gone a month or two, he will be 
glad to give you twice as much as I ask. I 
shall get her aboard the Caribbee.” 
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‘* How you go’n’ to. do it? She won’t go with 
you, any more’n she’ll go with the evil sperit.” 

‘*Tll take care of that. You are to know 
nothing about it. I shall leave things so that 
Mr. Watson will go to you, and offer to pay 
the money without your saying a word about 
it beforehand. All you have to do is to keep 
what he gives you till I call for it.” 

**I dunno about it.” 

“Tt’s all right. We shan’t hurt the girl. 
She shall have a good state-room, and my wife 
will be on board to see to her. I tell you I'm 
going to have this thing done over again.” 

‘* Where’s Levi go’n’ to be all this time? He 
sticks to the gal all the time, and if you git her 
off, he’ll foller you way round the world.” 

‘* He won’t know anything about it; besides, 
I calculate he'll be in jail for stealing your 
money before that time.” 

** You don’t think so!” 

‘Yes, I do; I’m going to fix that nigger, 
and I'll bet Levi won’t have his wool to hold 
on to much longer.” 

**But I don’t understand: nothin’ about this 
business, Cap’n Vincent,” said the old man, 
doubtfully. 

“T don’t want you to understand anything 
about it. It’s all right as it is. When the 
money comes, you hold on to it.” 

*¢ Ain’t you go’n’ off to Australia?” 

* Of course I am.” 

‘¢ Then how you go'n’ to git the money?” 

“ Leave all that to me,” replied Dock, impa- 
tiently. ‘If you don’t know anything, you'll 
keep out of trouble. You will make your 
twenty thousand dollars out of it, and that 
ought to satisfy you. Now, Squire Fairfield, 
there’s only just one thing more to be done.” 

* What's that?” 

“T’ll give you a chance to make another ten 
thousand, if you like.” 

The old man’s eyes brightened again, as he 
asked how it was to be done. 

“IT find I’m going to be a little short fitting 
out. I’m going to take out some notions to 
sell that will pay me five dollars for one; but I 
haven't got the money to do it,” continued 
Dock. 

The old:man’s chin dropped, and he looked 
sad and sorrowful. 

**T want ten thousand dollars more than 
I’ve got. I shall make forty thousand out of 
the venture, and I can afford to pay a heavy 
interest. I will give you ten thousand for the 
use of ten thousand.” 

“T hain’t got no sech money,” protested the 
miser. 

“ But you can raise it.” ~ ; 

“T ain’t sure of ever gittin’ on’t back.” 
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“Yes, you are. You will lend me ten thou- 
sand dollars, and then take twenty thousand 
out of my fifty when Watson pays it over to 
you.” 

“ Perhaps he never’ll pay it over to me.” 

“* You may be sure he will. If he don’t, he 
never will see his daughter again. He will be 
giad of the chance to pay it. But if he don’t, 
you know, you shall have my note, and I will 
pay it as soon as I’ve turned my notions.” 

Mr. Fairfield, eager as he was to make the 
ten thousand dollars, had no more idea then 
of letting the sum asked for pass out of his 
hands than he had of giving away that 
amount. It was not his style to let money 
go from him without the best of security. 
The approach of a boat interrupted Dock’s 
argument, and the old man promised to think 
of the proposition. 

“TI shall not want that dory any more, and 
Pll give it to you, Squire Fairfield,” said Dock, 
hoping his munificence would touch the money- 
lender’s heart, as he walked away. 

“T’m much obleeged to you; it will sarve me 
a good turn,” replied Mr. Fairfield. 

“Think over my offer, and I'll see you again 
soon,” added Dock, as he passed out of hearing. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
PISTOLS FOR TWO. 


T was about three o’clock in the afternoon 

when The Starry Flag arrived from her 
cruise. Her passengers were immediately 
landed; and, after the vessel had been put in 
order, the four young men who lived in Rock- 
port were permitted to go on shore; and the 
cook went with them, intending to return in 
the evening with the boat. The steward did 
not wish to visit the town, and remained on 
board as ship-keeper. 

Mr. Ebénier was so polite and attentive to 
the wants of the passengers, and, above all, 
used such choice language, that he had be- 
come quite a favorite. Bessie, who had made 
considerable progress in her French, was de- 
lighted with him, as well because he was an 
original character, as because he anticipated 
all her wants. She talked French with him; 
‘indeed, all except Levi used the ‘‘ polite lan- 
guage” at the table to a great extent. The 
steward was treated with.a great deal of con- 
sideration by all the occupants of the cabin. 
This was what he most desired, and after the 
party had been on board two or three days, he 
ceased to think of leaving the yacht before the 
close of the season. Such a friend as Mr. 
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Watson was worth more than the contents of 
the three bags concealed in the vessel’s run. 

But ever since he had placed the treasure in 
its hiding+place, the Gospel malediction, “lose 
his own soul,” had been thundering in his ears, 
The temptation was a strong one; but the stew- 
ard had thus far been an honest man, and the 
present seemed to be the crisis of his lifetime. 
The kindness and consideration of the captain 
and his passengers won his heart, and he had 
determined that Levi, in the words with which 
he clothed the idea, should be triumphantly 
vindicated. 

Mr. Ebénier reasoned that his captain could 
not be vindicated by simply returning the gold 
to the old man, his uncle. The two men whom 
he had failed to identify in the Hotel de Pois- 
son must be discovered; and he determined to 
find them, if it were possible. On this subject 
he had some views of his own, and he con- 
cluded to let the gold remain where it was until 
he could institute an investigation: we use the 
gentleman’s own words, subsequently uttered. 

The steward dared not leave the yacht when 
the others went on shore. If he had not 
recognized the two men, they had probably 
recognized him. They must suppose he had 
taken possession of the money, and they would 
expect to find it if an opportunity to search the 
yacht was afforded to them. Mr. Ebénier did 


not intend to give them any such opportunity ; 


therefore he remained on board. He went 
farther than this. The robbers might come on 
board while he was there alone, overpower him, 
and thes regain their plunder. The steward 
kept a revolver in his carpet-bag; for, being a 
man of varying fortunes, he was liable at any 
time to be in a situation to need such a weapon. 
He took the pistol from the bag, loaded it, and 
put it into his pocket. It was his duty. as ship- 
keeper, to defend the vessel in the absence of 
the captain ; and the weapon gave him a strong 
assurance of safety. 

From his house Dock Vincent watched the- 
movements of the crew of the yacht.» Levi 
and five men had landed; consequently the 
steward must be on board alone. But he had 
decided to pay him a visit, whether alone or 
not. In Dock’s classic speech, he was ‘“ going 
to fix that nigger,” and he was watching for 
the opportunity to do the “fixing.” One of 
the Caribbee’s boats was at the landing, and as 
soon as the crew of the yacht had landed, he 
pulled off to her. His coming was not unex- 
pected, and Mr. Ebénier, in spite of the inju- 
ties he had received at the hands of the visitor, 
was as smooth and polite as though his temper 
had never been ruffled. 
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“Steward, I want to talk with you a little 
while,” said Dock, as, without an invitation, he 
stepped upon the deck of the yacht. 

«“ Though I have no particular inducements 
to condescension, so far as you are concerned, 
Iam willing, in this instance, to gratify you,” 
replied Mr. Ebénier, graciously, 

“If you don’t object, we will go down into 
the cabin, where we shall not be interrupted,” 
added Dock. 

“Though it is not customary to admit any 
but gentlemen into the cabin, I shall be-happy 
to waive the rule in this instance, as all our 
people are on shore,” answered Mr. Ebénier, 
as he led the way to the cabin. 

Dock Vincent paid no attention to the pol- 
ished insults of the steward, but seated himself 
on a stoo!, at the side of the table. Mr. Ebé- 
nier took his place opposite the guest. 

** Now, Captain Dock Vincent, I am entirely 
at your service,” said the steward. 

‘It won’t take a great while to’ get off what 
I want to say,” Dock began, putting a very 
uncompromising look upon his ugly face. ‘I 
suppose you know the old man that lost the 
money.” 

“‘T have not the honor to be personally ac- 
quainted with him, but Iam informed that he 
is the paternal uncle of Captain Levi Fairfield.” 

“‘That’s so; and Levi has treated him in the 
most shabby manner.” 

‘“‘ Permit me to interrupt you, Captain Vin- 
cent,” interposed the steward. ‘It would not 
be possible for Captain Fairfield to treat any 
person in a shabby manner; certainly not his 
own uncle.” 

“On that point we differ, steward; but let 
me say what I was going to say.” 

“Proceed, Captain Vincent. 


I simply re- 
fuse to indorse your statement, and I protest 
against it.” 

‘‘All this is neither here nor there. To come 
right down to the p‘int, the old man lost four 
thousand dollars in gold. I’m, trying to help 


him find. it. I know just as well as I know 
anything, that Levi stole that money.. All the 
circumstances go to show that he did, letting 
alone the fact that one of the bags was found 
in his state-room.” 

“‘ Not without an earnest protest. can I per- 
mit my worthy captain to be maligned in this 
unjustifiable manner. On my own responsi- 
bility I declare that your statement is utterly 
false.” 

“Tm satisfied it’s just as I say,” persisted 
Dock. ‘* Now, we'll go a. p’int closer to. the 
wind. I’m almost certain that the gold Levi 
stole is hid aboard this vessel.” 
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‘And you wish to search the yacht for it?” 
added the steward. ; 

“That's just my idea,” replied Dock,promptly. 

‘“‘ Permitting such a search would be an ac- 
knowledgment, on my part, of the possibility 
of my worthy captain’s guilt; therefore I can- 
not suffer such an investigation to be insti- 
tuted.” 

‘Well, steward, whether you are going te 
suffer it or not, it’s going to be done,” said 
Dock, savagely. ‘‘I didn’t come off here, this 
time, to be fooled with. I know the gold’s on 
board, and I’m going to have it.” 

“* You knowit,” repeated the steward, calmly. 

* Yes, I know it.” 

‘“* So do I,” added Augustus, quietly. 

“You do!” exclaimed Dock. “I knew you 
did! I’ve been satisfied all along that you 
knew all about it, and that you was helping 
Levi cover up his guilt. I suppose he was 
going to give you something for it.” 

“One of your statements, namely, that the 
money is on board of this yacht, is assuredly 
correct; but your theory, your logic, your 
premises, and your conclusions are undoubt- 
edly false and absurd,” said the steward, a 
cheerful smile playing beneath his huge mus- 
tache. 

‘*Isn’t the gold here?” demanded Dock, im- 
patiently. 

“Tt is.” 

“Then quit your flabbergast, and talk in 
plain English. Of course Levi stole it.” 

** Not he!” 

“Who did, then?” 

“You and. another person. Excuse me, 
Captain Vincent, if my remarks seem too 
personal; but I have a theory of my own, 
which, with your permission, I will unfold te 
you. Have a glass of cold water, sir?” 4 

The steward filled a*tumbler from the ice 
pitcher, and politely tendered it to the guest, 

‘“No; I don’t want any; go on with your 
yarn,” growled Dock, sourly, for he desired to 
ascertain what the steward knew. ‘ 

‘* We need use no undue haste in our delib- 
erations,” replied Augustus, as he drank the 
glass of water. 

“‘ Go on, and don’t talk any flabbergast.” 

‘‘ The money was stolen by you and another 
person.” 

‘*Humph! What other person?” 

“To be entirely candid with you, I do not 
yet know who the other person is; but a cer- 
tain contingent event will expose him.” He 
referred to. the, return of the fishing vessel, 
with Ben Seaver, who had handed, him the 
bag. ‘You and the other person, to me at 
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present unknown, stole the money, and con- 
cealed it in the Hotel de Poisson.” 

“In the what?” 

“T refer to the fish-house, which was con- 
sumed in the conflagration of ten days ago. 
After you had knocked me down by hurling a 
stone at me in the basest and most unchival- 
rous manner, on my recovery from the effects 
of the blow, I went to the fish-house to sleep, 
being too late to return on board. I was inthe 
loft when you and the other person were below. 
The floor broke, and I had the misfortune to be 
precipitated upon you and your companion in 
infamy. You ran away; butI found the gold, 
and brought it on board. This is my theory, 
Captain Dock Vincent.” 

“This is all a lie!” gasped Dock, putting 
his hand into his side pocket. 

‘On the contrary, it is all the sacred truth.” 


“See here, steward; you can’t fool me. I 


want that money.” 

* Allow me to inform you that you cannot 
have it. In dye time, it shall be restored to 
the rightful owner.” 

**T can and will have it,” said Dock, fiercely, 
as he took a revolver from his pocket, and 
pointed it at the head of the steward. 

“T think not,” replied Mr. Ebénier, pro- 
ducing his revolver; and, straightening out 
his legs under the table, he threw himself 
into an attitude as impudent as the human 
form could assume, while upon his face played 
an expression of smiling assurance, which took 
the ruffian all aback. 

Dock’s hand trembled, and the pistol vibrated 
in his grasp, as he looked in dismay at the 
steward’s weapon, all capped and cocked, as 
his own was not — a circumstance which prob- 
ably helped Mr. Ebénier in keeping so cool and 
self-possessed. 

“Why don’t you fire, Captain’ Dock Vin- 
cent?” taunted the steward. “If you move 
you are a dead man!” 

At this moment a boat touched the side of 
the vessel; and, while the two men were con- 
‘fronting each other as described, Levi entered 
ithe cabin. He was startled by the array of 
dead!y weapons presented to him as he de- 
scended the steps; but neither Dock nor the 
steward appeared to notice him, for each was 
afraid the other would fire if his attention Was 
for.an instant diverted. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.} 


‘ 
_q—__—. 


—— So few are the plants of Egypt at the 
. present day, that owners of hives of bees take 
them in boats to various spots upon the Nile 


in quest of flowers. 


J 
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ALMA’S KITTEN. 
A Story for Girls who love Kittens. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


BS ree GRAY was a very pretty little girl 
ten years old, and she was the only child 
of Squire Gray. 

Alma had an old gray cat, by the name of 
Neptune. Her uncle John, who was a sailor, 
had named the cat Neptune, without regard to 
gender. 

Nep, as she was generally called, was a nice, 
sleek, self-satisfied looking animal, whose white 
feet were always kept very clean, and whose 
large, yellow eyes were full of feline gravity 
and intelligence. 

One fine summer day Nep, who had been 
some days among the missing, suddenly ap- 
peared in the back yard, with three fine gray 
kittens —just large enough to toddle about, 
and fall over every time they undertook to run 
after their mother. 

Alma was delighted with the little family of 
quadrupeds; but her father had an aversion to 
cats, and persisted in believing that one cat 
around a house was one too many. So he 
told Mike, the gardener, to take away the three 
kittens and drown them. Kittens are mostly 
drowned, you know. 

Mike obeyed orders ; and Nep was very much 
afflicted, and went about the house and grounds 
mewing dismally. Alma sympathized with her 
deeply. She held her in her arms, and smoothed 
her’ head, and told her that the kittens were 
better off, and that they had escaped. a great 
deal. of suffering — just as she had heard the 
minister tell Mrs. Smith. when her little boy 
died. 

And perhaps Nep understood her, for she 
looked very wise, and purred solemnly, with 
her yellow eyes half closed, and her white paws 
tucked under her breast. 

It so happened that some of the neighbors 
had a kitten which they did not want to keep, 
and only a few days after Nep’s little family 
had been sacrificed, this kitten was thrown 
into Swallow’s Cove to drown, It had a weight 
attached to its neck; but as it was not quite 
heavy enough to sink, the hapless little beast 
floated for avlong time. 

Perhaps you know that all kittens can 
swim, even if they are not more than a day 
old; and this kitten made desperate efforts 
for its life; but the weight so clogged its move- 
ments that it was unable to get to the shore, 
and there it floated, mewing so pitifully that 
the very hardest-hearted person’ in the town 
would have felt sad for it. 
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Alma had been down to the sea-shore, gath- 
ering shells and pebbles, and Nep was with 
her. It was almost sunset, and she started to 
gohome. Her way led her past the Swallow’s 
Cove. 

Suddenly Nep pricked up her ears and darted 
forward. She heard the cry of the suffering 
kitten, and may be she thought it was one of 
her own children, that Mike had not entirely 
drowned. 

She went close to the edge of the water, and 
stood a moment hesitating ; for cats dislike very 
much to wet their paws, though they can swim 
like a pickerel. But«Nep was a brave, good- 
hearted cat, and she could not bear to stand by 
idle, and see the forsaken little kitten perish; 
so, shutting her eyes, and utterfng a loud cry 
to keep her courage up, she plunged into the 
water, and swam out to the help of the doomed. 
Seizing it by the neck, she brought it to the 
shore, and laid it down at Alma’s feet. 

“OQ, you dear, darling old Nep!” exclaimed 
Alma, delightedly, wiping Nep’s wet back on 
her apron, and then gathering the shivering 
little beast up in her arms. And Nep capered 


about, and licked the kitten, and spoke to it in 
the cat language; and seemed as well acquainted 
with it as could be. 

The kitten was very pretty — black and white, 


with blue eyes that looked almost exactly like 
two ripe huckleberries. @ 

“You dear little thing!” said Alma; “T’ll 
carry you home, and Nep shall nurse you, and 
you shall stay away up garret, where papa 
Gray can’t find you; and we'll have grand 
times in spite of them!” 

So Alma carried the kitten to the house in 
her apron, and hid it, with Nep to take care 
of it, up garret, in a barrel of old newspapers. 

But when Mrs. Gray came to hear about it, 
she told Alma that it was wrong to deceive 
her father, and that she must ask-his permis- 
sion to keep the kitten. And Alma went up to 
the study, and said, timidly, — 

‘* Papa” — and there she stopped. 

‘Well, my dear?” said the squire, looking 
benignly over the top of the big law book he 
was studying. 

‘“* Please, papa, may Jip stay here? I'll keep 
him up in the garret, where he’ll never plague 
you the leastest bit!” 

‘Jip! Jip!” said the squire. .‘‘ Who is Jip?” 

* He’s a cat — that is, he will be when he’s 
grown up, and —” 

“T have told you, time and again, Alma, 
I won’t have the house overrun with cats! 
They’re a nuisance! One cat is one too many! 
If you’ve got another of the torments here, I'll 
have Mike drown it at once!” : 
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Alma began to cry softly, and just then Mrs. 
Gray came in, and related the manner in whi¢h 
the kitten, already christened Jip, had ¢ome 
among them. 

‘*Bless my soul!” said the squire, wiping his 
glasses, ‘‘ that is a little beyond cats in general. 
Nep is a heroine. Well, Alma, seeing as it’s 
so curious about Nep’s rescuing the little 
wretch, you can keep him. But, mind you, 
I'll not have him in my study, turning every- 
thing topsy-turvy!” 

In a few weeks Jip grew to be a nice large 
kitten; and he was as full of play as it is pos- 
sible for a kitten to be. Nothing was safe from 
his inquisitive, prying little paws; and he could 
handle a mouse as dexterously as Nep her- 
self. 

Squire Gray was a somewhat celebrated law- 
yer, and most of his time, just now, was em- 
ployed upon an interesting case in which he 
was retained as chief counsel. It was a con- 
tested will case, and Mr. Shaw, by whom 
Squire Gray was employed, unquestionably 
had the right of it. The issue involved sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars; and you may 
be sure that Squire Gray worked hard for his 
client. If he gained the suit for Mr. Shaw, 
his fame and fortune would be made; but if he 
lost it, it would be a severe blow to his profes- 
sional reputation. 

There was one very important paper, which 
he felt sure would establish Mr. Shaw’s claim, 
and this paper had been intrusted to his keep- 
ing. Without this paper Mr. Shaw’s case was 
hopeless. 

The squire was up late one night, examining 
evidence, for the case would soon be tried; and 
when he retired, he left the important paper, 
with several others, lying on the study table. 
And in the morning, when he went down to 
resume business, he fgund that paper missing. 

Every nook and cranny of the place was 
searched and researched; all the drawers, and 
shelves, and pigeon-holes of desks and tables 
were ransacked; but it could not be found. 

The squire was dismayed. It was worse than 
useless for him to appear in court without that 
paper. And where in the world could it have 
disappeared? After several days’ search, the 
squire came to the conclusion that perhaps it 
had been stolen, and he inserted an advertise- 
ment in the papers, offering a reward of five 
hundred dollars for its discovery. 

But time passed on, and there were only two 
days more before the court would meet, and 
still no news of the lost document. 

The squire was sitting, sad and gloomy 
enough, by his desk, leaning his forehead on 
his hands, late one evening, when Alma stole 
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softly into the room.» Jip» followed: her, ‘his 
mischievous eyes peering wickedly at the array 
of loose papers on the floor, and his long tail 
whisking about like a banner on the Fourth of 
July. 

“ Don’t feel so bad, papa,” said Alma, steal- 
ing asoft arm round his neck; “* perhaps some- 
thing will turn up.” 

“Yes, I reckon. something will!” said the 
squire, spying Jip. ‘‘ That cat will upset gov- 
ernment! I'd as lief have a boiled-down hur- 
ricane in the room! Drive him out, or he’ll 
tear all my papers into tatters!” 

“Jip! Jip!” cried Alma; ‘leave the room 
this instant, Jip!” But it was too late. Jip’s 
little round eyes had caught sight of:a mouse 
scampering for the wainscot, behind the great, 
old-fashioned bookcase, and he was lost in pur- 
suit. The space was very small, but Jip’s head 
was narrow, and a cat’s body will pass where 
the head can be put through, you know, and 
Jip worked himself in. 

There was a great scratching and rattling 
behind the bookcase; and then directly Jip 
backed out, greatly disfigured about the head 
and whiskers by dust and cobwebs, but with a 
triumphant air, which proclaimed him victor. 
He had a crumpled, torn paper in his mouth, 
and, as Alma sprang forward to take it away 
from him, out dropped three little, silky, baby 
mice, and any quantity of dust and bits of 
paper. 

**O, a mouse’s nest! a mouse’s nest!” she 
cried, excitedly. ‘*Did you ever see the like 
of it! O, Jip! O, papa!” 

But Jip was busy crunching one of the little 
mice, and Squire Gray, with a face glowing 
like,the morning, had seized on the paper 
which had formed the nest. 

“By Jove!” cried he; “it is that missing 
affidavit! Hurrah! Allright now!” And he 
snatched up Jip, and give him such a hugging 
that the astonished kitten put up his back and 
spit at him quite as spitefully as he was in the 
habit of doing at Colonel Jones’s dog Prince. 

** Papa,” said Alma, a little mischievously, 
**is one cat around a house one too many?” 

**.No, darling,” said the squire, enthusiasti- 
cally; ‘*a dozen wouldn’t be too many, if they 
were like Jip.” 

So you see it all came out right. The squire 
gained the case for Mr. Shaw; and Alma was 
allowed to keep Jip in a nice basket in the 
sitting-room; andin the long winter evenings 
he used to sit on the squire’s knee, and dream 
perhaps of the happy hunting-grounds, where 
mice andats abound, and squirrels can be had 
for the asking. 
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OUT ON THE PRATRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


VIII. — Tut Two TRAppERs. 


i. eyes by this unexpected foe in the 

rear, the Camanches were speedily put 
to flight: They had no fancy for being made 
a target for a hidden force of sharpshooters, 
when they thought they had only to deal with 
a little handful of men in front. 

Away they skurried across the prairie, with 
the speed of the wind, apd disappeared in the 
gloom. 

 By-by, Injun,” said Buffalo Horn, gravely. 
“ Shawnee alt’live yit.” 

“They won’t come back again, I fancy,” said 
Captain Barnes, drawing a long breath. 

‘* And not a shot fired on our side,” said 
Charley Franks. 

‘* Hallo!” came a cheery shout on the still 
air; and, looking in that direction, we beheld 
a strange-looking pair, riding slowly down the 
hill-side towards us. 

We ‘responded to the cry with a loud cheer 
of welcome; and “ Hooray! hooray!” came 
the answering shout from the new comers. 

Each of them was mounted on a handsome 
horse; and, as they came galloping towards 
us, we perceived tat they were white men, 
and evidently trappers. 

Before we had time to scrutinize their ap- 
pearance very closely,. however, they had 
reached the spot where we stood, and had 
dismounted. 

Instantly there was a scene of hand-shaking 
and welcome, and Captain Barnes announced 
to us, — 

“ Gentlemen, this is Bill Bucket, the bravest 
old trapper on the prairies, and the very man 
we want to.see.” 

‘*You came at a good time,” said I, shaking 
the trapper by the hand. ‘We heard from 
you when we wanted you, and now we are glad 
to see you.” 

‘“This is Professor Larned, -Mr. Bucket,” 
said Captain Barnes, with a motion of his 
hand by way of introduction. ‘ This is Char- 
ley Franks, of New York. Buffalo Horn you 
know. The gentleman with the dark com- 
plexion is Mr. Gum, and the boy with the 
rosy cheeks is Master Fred, from Boston.” 

Bill Bucket shook hands with one after the 
other, not excepting old Gum, who grinned 
with delight at the honor done him. 

* And this yer is Master Fred, from Boston — 
are it?” said the trapper, pausing, with his two 
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hands on-the boy's shoulders,-and looking him 
kindly in the face. ‘* Yer a plucky youngster, 
Master Fred, to come out on ther perrairies at 
your age. Which had you ruther draw bead 
on, my lad, a Injin or a buffaler?” 

“ Whichever makes the most trouble, 
Fred. 

“Ha, ha, ha! ” laughed Bill Bucket; “‘ that’s 
Injin, sure. Yer a game little rooster.” 

While this conversation was going on, the 
other new comer stood by his horse's side, 
looking out across the prairie with a com- 
posed countenance. He was an odd-looking 
little chap, with a round head, like a bullet, 
and a face that shone like a red-hot fire. 

“Gentlemen,” said Bucket, turning towards 
his friend, ‘‘ yere’s my friend Dan Cooper; he’s 
modest, Dan is, but he means well. Here, 
Dan!” 

The little man turned at this, and came 
stumping towards us; and then we saw that 
he had but one leg, and but one eye— but 
such an eye! It glowed with the concentrated 
fire of a dozen common eyes. 

‘Proud to know yer, gentle-men, 
with a face as grave as a minister's. ‘‘ Here is 
my fist,; Mr. Franks —I shake. And you, 
Captain Barnes, I’ve heerd old William Bucket 
talk about you — shake! Perfessor Larned — 
shake! I admire to see a member of the 
Yours, 
And your 
Come here, nigger 


” 


said 


said he, 


larned perfessions out enjoyin’ «life. 
my juvenile young'friend — shake! 
uncle’s —I shake again. 
—I knowed one of yer sex in old times — 


shake! Buffler Horn, I’m yer friend; but yer 
knows I never yit shuck a Injin’s fist. Dan 
Cooper will shake hands with niggers, but 
nary Injin!” 

“The way Dan hates Injin are a caution,” 
said Bucket. ‘Ef thar’s ary two things: Dan 
can brag on, hit’s his modesty and hatin’ In- 
jins. Them’s his crack points, gentlemen.” 

Dan Cooper looked gravely at Bucket while 
he made this statement, but said nothing in 
reply. J 

“* But about these Camanches,” said Captain 
Barnes; ‘‘ we owe you much, Mr. Bucket. It 
would have gone hard with us if you had not 
come up so opportunely.” 

‘*T] was out a huntin’,” said Bucket, *‘ and I 
saw thar was mischief somewhars, by ther way 
ther redskins was circlin’ round behind the hill. 
Ef they hadn’t be’n so hot arter you, they might 
ha’ smelt us, fer we was in plain sight on ’em. 
When they went over the hill a-yellin’,. we 
knowed thar was.a skrimmage afoot, and we 
put fer it. . That’s how we lit in on ’em.” 

‘‘Do yougthink there is danger of another 
attack?” 





. “ Mought be. Can’t say for sartin. Any 
rate, we'll be ready fer em ef they come back. 
This yere is as good a spot as any to camp 
out.” " 

Camping here, Gum soon had a fire blazing 
merrily, and the tea-kettle over it. As soon as 
Bill Bucket discovered that we had nothing but 
the prepared food we had brought from the 
settlements for our supper, he informed us, 
that if we could afford to wait half an hour 
for it, he would get us a meal of venison. Of 
course we agreed to this, and Bucket set off on 
foot in the direction whence he: had come. 

While he was gone, Dan Cooper told us that 
but a short distance away there was a fine 
black-tail deer, which they had brought down 
in the afternoon. 

Bill Bucket soon returned, bearing on his 
broad shoulders a fine saddle of venison, which 
he threw down by the wagon, with an excla- 
mation of, — 

‘* Thar’s what'll taste better nor pemmican.” 

A juicy steak from the saddle.was speedily 
cooking on the fire— an operation which Dan 
Cooper personally superintended. 

‘“‘ Nigger is a good cook when yer stand over 
him, and make him do it right,” muttered the 
one-legged little man, with a@hap of his one 


eye. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LIFE IN GERMANY. 
BY MRS. S. R. URBINO. 


Y father left me here, in this beautiful 
Heidelberg, while he went away on busi- 
ness. From my windows I see the old castle, . 
the handsomest in Germany, the Molken Cur 
above it, and higher up, on the very top of the 
hill, the Kaiser's, or Emperor’s Stool. 
Opposite my windows is a splendid garden} 
it does not belong to the house where we live, 
but I can enjoy its beauty as much as if it did, 
for I see the fruit trees in full blossom, and 
bright flowers, and I hear such sweet bird con- 
certs. At about three o’clock one little bird 
gives a kind of good-morning twitter, another 
bird whistles, and another begins to sing, and 
so on, till in a few minutes there is a general 
outburst of praise to the God of morning. I 
have been feasting my eyes on two magnolia 
trees covered with flowers; one, the white one, 
has lasted more than three weeks; haz is now 
fading, and the red one is in its prime; near 
it stand dark and light lilacs, and a very large 
laburnum, fullof rich golden flowers, bowing 
gracefully to every observer. On a mound, 
near the summer-house, are lilacs, laburnums, 
and red japonicas, and these are surrounded 
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by white flowers and pansies of every shade 
and hue, making a perfect bouquet, as I look 
down upon them from my window. 

Speaking of bouquets, I must tell you of one, 
which a German lad, named Gustave, made 
for me. It was round and flat, so that the eye 
could take in all the colors at once. In the 
centre was a splendid tea-rose. of a soft, yel- 
lowish white, surrounded by a dense border of 
forget-me-nots, that delicate little blue flower, 
with which whole fields in this country are 
covered. Outside these was a row of cherry 
blossoms, and beyond a row of red azalea; of 
course the flowers were fastened on and to- 
gether by wires. I set the bouquet in a dish 
of water, and managed to keep it alive several 
days by sprinkling on the top and standing it 
in a cool place. You may think that I was 
delighted with a bouquet which so finely repre- 
sented our national colors. 

The father of the lad who made the bouquet 
18 a musician, and his mother keeps a dry- 
goods stores he helps her in the store; and 
when she can spare him for a few hours, he 
goes to a florist in the neighborhood and learns 
how to cultivate flowers. He is a very studious 
and industrious lad. Last winter he made some 
very pretty mats#from bits of cloth, which he 
sold for money enough to buy a book on bota- 
ny. He cut his cloth into leaves and flowers, 
and. pasted them on some dark woollen stuff, 
— broadcloth when he could get it; to be sure, 
his aunt worked the stalks and sewed beads 
into the centres of his flowers. I will give you 
a pattern, and then, perhaps, you will try to 
make something of the kind at some future time. 


The clusters of flowers, when tastefully ar- 
ranged, can be made to represent verbenas of 
different colors, forget-me-not, lilac, snowball, 
&c.; and as it is easy to procure colored stuffs 
which do not ravel readily, almost any boy or 
girl can make pretty ornaments for the room 


with little expense. Gustave has stiff patterns 
or forms which he lays upon the velvet or cloth 
and cuts with a sharp knife. When I first saw 
the corner-pieces and mats which he had made, 
I really thought they were worsted-work, and 
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did not discover my mistake until going very 
near. 

Gustave has a little brother named Hermann, 
who is a pretty, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired child 
of about eight years. I often see him running 
bareheaded through the streets in the blazing 
sun, doing errands for people. On Sundays 
and holidays he wears a cap or hat. This 
little fellow attends school regularly, studies at 
home, and is learning to play the violin and 
piano besides. His parents are poor, and he 
has to earn his piano lessons by jobbing for 
the lady who teaches him and allows him the 
use of her instrument. He already plays the 
violin tolerably well, and gan play several 
waltzes and rondos on the piano. He is very 
zealous, and expects to become a second Mo- 
zart. It is surprising to see how much actual 
labor is accomplished by some of the German 
children of the middle and lower classes. In 
the villages you continually meet with girls of 
ten or twelve carrying grass on their heads for 
the cows, which are stall-fed — that is, con- 
fined in their stalls the year round, and fed on 
grass cut by the women and children in sum- 
mer. 

However, almost all the cows are used to do 
farm-work instead of horses; no doubt they 
prefer being harnessed into a cart, and jogging 
along with their load in the open air, to being 
shut up in 2 warm barn, and compelled to 
stand still, day in and day out, all the time. I 
saw a boy of seven years cutting grass daily 
with a sickle, and tying it up to carry home, 
with the business-like air of a Yankee farmer. 
Cronberg is a‘ pleasant old town built on a 
hill, which forms part of the range of Tannus 
Mountains; its old castle stands on the sum- 
mit, and commands an extensive view of the 
valley of the main river, and towns and vil- 
lages some thirty miles distant. 

We passed the greater part of a summer. 
there, and every day we saw children, and 
some of them quite small too, climbing up the 
steep, narrow streets with stone bottles of wa- 
ter, which they took from a mineral spring in 
Cronenthal (a watering-place much frequented 
in summer), in the valley below. The stone 
bottles were hung on their necks, one before 
and one behind. The larger children carried 
six or eight bottles in a basket on their heads 
a distance from the town above some twenty- 
five or thirty minutes, walking at a pretty good 
pace. 

In the hotel where we lived was a girl of 
fifteen, who rose regularly at four in the morn- 
ing, carried tubs of water on her head, washed 
floors, did chamber-work, had ri time to sit 
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during the day, and two or three times a week 
was forced to remain up until the guests re- 
tired, between eleven and twelve o’clock, when 
she washed the entries and stairs by candle- 
light, for which service she received her food 
and clothing, the latter very ordinary for week 
days, but rather tasty and showy for Sundays. 
She was a pretty girl, always pleasant and po- 
lite. Whenever she was allowed to go to the 
theatre or dance all night she considered her- 
self happy. 

Cronberg is noted for stone fruit, such as 
cherries, plums of six or seven varieties, prunes, 
apricots, &c., which the peasant women carry 
on their heads to Frankfort market, a distance 
of nine English miles, starting off at three in 
the morning. Their children, naturally, are 
left to take care of themselves and each other 
as best they can. When there is a girl of ten 
or upwards, she washes and combs her little 
brothers and sisters, and gets them off to 
school by seven o’clock. 

It is no uncommon thing to see a girl with 
her baby brother or sister sitting on the street 
selling fruit from a basket at her side. All 
girls learn to knit. Running, jumping, trun- 
dling hoop, flying kite, and all such games, are 
played with much spirit by the hearty German 
children, whose merry laugh and song make 
children of a larger growth wish to join in their 
sports. 

We were at an evening party where I sawa 
game that was quite new to me. One person 
sat in the middle of the room under an open 
umbrella; the rest of the company walked and 
danced around him, singing in chorus such 
songs as he dictated. The sudden shutting of 
the umbrella was a signal for each to run and 
secure a chair; as there were chairs: enough 
for all but one, one person was necessarily left 
standing, to take the umbrella and call for 
songs in his or her turn. I think they called 
the play ‘‘ Take a Seat.” 

This is a very brisk, lively game, causing 
much laughter and merriment, as, in their 
haste to seize a chair, some plump upon the 
floor, and others take awkward positions. The 
songs were good and well sung, and we passed 
a very pleasant evening with our German 
friends. More anon. 


a 


—— THE amount of one dollar improved at 
compound interest at four per cent. per an- 
num, for one hundred years, would be $50.50. 
At seven per cent., for the same time, it would 
be $867.71 — more than seventeen times as 
much as at four per cent. JS 





THE FROGS. 
BY MRS. MARY L. PEXTON. 


OME, listen to me, bright-eyed, happy 
children, 
And I will tell you how, long years ago, 
Some quaint old frogs, grotesque, blear-eyed, 
and homely, 
Had an existence, as the story ‘ll show. 


It happened this way, says the mythic legend: 
The goddess Leto, wandering far and wide, 
With her dear children, wearied, faint, and 

thirsty, 
With eager footsteps sought a pool’s green 
side. 


Some grand old cedars hung their emerald 
banners, 
In waving plumes, above the dimpled rill, 
And twined a beautiful Arcadian grotto, 
Where weary ones might rest, and drink 
their fill. 


The amber sun was shining very fiercely, 
And Leto knelt beside the crystal pool ; 
But some base churls, who stood upon its 
margin, 
Refused to let her taste the waters cool. 


In vain she plead, appealing to their mercy — 
Plead for her babes as only mothers can. 
Yet they, basg, dastard wretches, mocked her 
anguish ; 
And quick into the pool the cowards ran, — 


And coarsely laughed to see the pearly foun- 
tain 
Grow black and turbid as they danced 
around; 
Laughed dat the fainting babes, and tearful 
mother, ‘ 
Who knelt imploring on the mossy ground. 


But gentle Leto, roused to indignation, 
Raised up her hands to Heaven, and plain- 
tive cried, 
‘* May you forever live within these waters!” 
And lo! the goddess’ wish was not denied. 


A murky haze soon veiled the fated streamlet; 
And weird, pale shadows flitted here and 
there, 
And sibyllistic sounds and incantations 
Vibrated faintly on the pulseless air. 


And into frogs these churls were metamor- 
phosed, 
And nightly croaked their dismal evening 
song, 
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And gobbled worms, and stretched their 
scraggy long-legs, 
’Mid slime, and. mud, and weeds, their whole 


life long. 


And often after (if the story’s truthful) 
Did children linger near this charméd spot, 
And, with white cheeks, mute lips, and out- 
stretched fingers, 
Point to this wondrous spring within the grot. 


So do all wicked passions mar or change us, 
If not to frogs, to beings low and base, 
To objects so unlovely and repulsive, 
That we are lo-thed and scorned by all our 
race ;— 


While pure, unselfish thought, and noble 
action, 
And loving word, and charitable deed, 
Surely transform the plainest face with beauty, 
And, finally, to golden courts shall lead. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








EDITORIAL . FELIOITIES. 
BY L. A. B. C. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. Paprery, Editor of the 
Star of Truth. Mr. Loon, indignant Sub- 
scriber. MICHAEL MULLIGAN, a Prize- 
Fighter. Patrick O’FLANAGAN, Jrish 
Bully. AvuGustus EaGer, Literary Aspt- 
rant. Mr. Funcus, @ Politician. Tom, 
Printers Devil. Mrs. Parery, and Ten 
Children. 


Scene. — The Sanctum. 


Mr. Papery. (Solus.) “Tobe of not to be; 
‘that ¢s the question.” One thing is certain. 
I shall soon cease to be, except as a restless 
shade on the Stygian shore, unless some of 
these delinquents pay up. How do they think 
I can get my daily bread, unless they pay for 
my paper? I do not ask for butter while it is 
sixty cents a pound — no, indeed; but I can- 
not see Mrs. Papery and the ten small Paperys 
starve to death before my eyes. I declare I’ll 
fail first. There goes Dennis Flynn, the old 
hod-carrier. I do envy him, for he gets his 
honest wages and goes home drunk every 
Saturday night, while I never have the where- 
withal to get drunk. And look at these bills — 
the butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker, 
have all sent in their little accounts. Ah me! 
why didn’t I stick to my father’s honest calling, 
and cobble old boots and shoes? Then my chil- 
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dren need not go barefoot? I cannot sleep! 
My dreams are of jails, exasperated debtors, 
ruin and disgrace! (A knock:) There! The 
sheriff ! Come in. 


[Mr. Loon enters. ] 


Ah, I’m relieved. I mean, good morning. 
Loon. Be you the editor o’ this here paper? 
Mr. P. Iam, sir. 

Loon. Well, you may jist quit sendin’ me 
the mean thing quick’s yer a min’ ter; for I 
sharn’t take it outer the office ’f yer do, you 
may bet yer head on’t! 

Mr. P. We do not wish any one to take our 
paper against his wishes. f 

Loon. I won't have it no longer. 

Mr. P. One moment, and I will make out 
your bill, sir. 

Loon. You needn’t make out no bill fer me, 
darn yer picter! I saw what yer wuz drivin’ 
at when you put up that last ‘lection ticket; 
but yer didn’t come it on this ’ere feller; no, 
sir-ee! I voted fer the Honorable Benedict Ar- 
nold Turnacoat, everlasting liberty, ’n E plu- 
ribus unum! 

Mr. P. You must be a very intelligent read- 
er if you did not find out the political principles 
of the Star of Truth until you saw Mr. True- 
man’s name up for governor. 

Loon. I go fer liberty — free speech, free 
press. 

Mr. P. Free rum and free onions. 
your bill. 

Loon. Ill go to jail first. Go to thunder 
with yer old aberlition politics. [Extt. 

Mr. P. A political Rip Van Winkle. I dare 
say the fellow thinks I am trying to have sla- 
very abolished, when it was done three years 
ago. If Icould.only sell out! If I see anoth- 
er of these sots coming, I'll say I’m notin. 


Here’s 


[Enter Patrick O’FLANAGAN with a green 
hide.) 


O’ Flanagan. Are ye's the mon what prints 
this paper? Be the howly St. Pathrick! I've 
come to. give yes the bating that yer own 
mither won’t know ye for a hayretic! 

Mr. P. 1 am sorry to inform you that the 
editor is not in. If you will call round in 
about an hour, you will find him here. 

O' Flanagan. In an hour it is? I'll be here, 
thin, an’ tache the murtherin’ spalpeen to say 
in his paper that Patrick O’Flanagan’s an 
Irish bully jist ready fer a fight, which is the 
lie of the divil, and bad luck to the dirthy 
blackguard! ' [Zxit. 

Mr. P. 1 must have a policeman here against 
he comes back. (Sings.) 
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How happy is the editor’s life! 
Sing hey, sing merrily O! 


Lucky I had my wits about me. 


[E£nter MicHAEL MULLIGAN.] 


Mulligan. The saints and the blissed angils 
be wid yes, Misther Papery, fer yer goodness 
to. a poor mon wid siven young childers in the 
lockup this blissid marnin’; and it was the 
joodge hisself that towld me it wuz Musther 
Papery a coomin’ doon an’ sayin’ I was an hon- 
ist mon, barrin’ a dhrop o’ the craythur; an’ 
so he let me off ag’in if I’d niver be found a 
prize-fightin’ ag’in, which it wuz fer Biddy an’ 
the childers I wuz to fight fer tin dollars an’ 
the whiskey, yer honor; an’ what can I do to 
pay for ahl yer goodness to the likes o’ me? 

Mr. P. Never mind it, Mike; Biddy came 
whimpering round to get me to go down and 
speak to the judge. But if you would like to 
do me a good turn — 

Mulligan. It’s meself that would like that 
same. 

Mr. P. There's a big fellow coming in here, 
presently, to give me a cowhiding — 

Mulligan. Be the howly Moses! jist let me 
step out and git me bit uv a shillaly — 

Mr. P. Here’s one, Mike —a good heavy 
one; and here’s a pistol ‘to stick’ into yéur 
pocket, just so he can see it. It isn’t loaded. 

Mulligan. When the wmurtherin’ villain 
coomes in, jis’ tip me a bit uv a wink, and it'll 
not be yer honor ‘t’'ll get the biggest kind uv a 
batin at ahl, at ahl. 

Mr. P. No, Mike, you must take my place 
here, and pretend to be the editor; have the 
pistol and cudgel in sight, and he won’t show 
fight. 

Mulligan. Let him thry it, jist. (Mtke takes 
the editorial chair and awkwardly grasps a 
pen.) 

Mr. P. There he comes. 
this closet. 


[Enter O’FLANAGAN.] 


I will step into 


O’Flanagan. Are ye’s the editor? 

Mulligan. I am that same. Wad ye plaze 
to be quick an’ go about yer business? for it’s 
meself that can’t write me great spache fer sich 
Paddies botherin’ around. 

O’Flanagan. What fer did ye print in yer 
dirthy ould paper that Patrick O’Flanagan 
was an Irish bully — bad loock to ye’s — an’a 
spilin’ fer a fight, which Jim Dougherty read it 
to me this blissid marnin’ doon to the town 
pump? 

Mulligan. It’s the truth, ivery worrud, as ye 
can sée by lookin’ in that glass — which I was 
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writin’ as ye coomed in — says I on this paper 
(reads), ‘*I now repates me last; and Patrick 
O’Flanagan is the manest kind uv a Paddy 
which coomes into gintlemon’s offices with a 
bully big cowhide to wallup the editor, who 
keeps a foine shillaly by me side fur that same 
purpose; and I had the pleasure of bating this 
dirthy spalpeen till he couldn’t see out uv one 
eye, an’ the other wuz shut upt intirely.” Fer 
I wuz informed uv yer coomin’; an’, says I, it 
will save a hape uv time to write it ahl oot fur 
the marnin’ print beforehand, and do the batin’ 
of yees after; an’ I ahlso kapes a pishtol to 
shoot ahl such trooblesome Paddies wid, and 
bahd loock to yees. 

O' Flanagan. Be gorra, now, Misther Iditur, 
it’s ahl a mistake if ye thought ’twas Patrick 
O’Flanagan as wad bate a foin gintlemon, 
which is yerself; because I had me horsewhip, 
while I left me horses at the door, to ax yees 
to plaze to take bahck ahl ye said aboot me in 
the print, fer I’m sure ye didn’t mane it, who 
am the pacefullest b’y in the coontry. 

Mulligan. Take it back, indade! an’ spile 
ahl me foine writin’. Didn’t I say as how I 
gave yees a thrashin’; and Mike Flanagan 
always kapes his worrud; so, now, let me lock 
the door, mon, and — 

O’Flanagan. Howly Mither! it’s the prize- 
fightin’ Mike what is the iditur. I humbly ax 
yer pardon, indade. I takes it ahl bahck me- 
self. [Exit in haste. 


(Mr. Papery reapfears.]} 


Mr. P. Thank you, Mike; you have done 
me a good service, and taught the scoundrel 
a wholesome lesson. 

Mulligan. An’ sure it’s a Dooblin b’y — an’ 
that’s meself — that can take the starch out o’ 
the Connaught spalpeens, ivery mither’s son of 


’em. Whin ye wants me to be the iditur ag‘in, . 
I’m the mon that can do it. [£xit. 

Mr. P. That’s true. It needs considerable 
muscle for some departments of editorial labor. 
The next encounter will be some of those 
dreadful creditors or the sheriff. Dear me, if 
I could sell out, and go out west to some 
peaceful retreat of wolves and Indians, I could 
again sleep in peace. (Steps approaching.) 
There they come. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


—— Tue flute is of great antiquity. Ina 
tomb near the Great Pyramid, built more than 
four thousand years ago, is the representation 
of a concert of vocal and instrumental music, 
where two harps, a pipe, a flute, and several 
voices are introduced. J/ 
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ANSWERS. 

187. Nottingham. 188. Antonchico. 
Port Hudson. go. Big Bethel. 
Landing. 192. Winchester. 
194. Star, rats. 195. Spar, raps. 196. Pat, 
tap. 197. Eye. 198. Rood, door. 199. Yard, 
dray. 200. May, yam. 201. Ram,mar. 202. 
Et al.— Late. 203. Red rum— Murder. 204. 
Bob. 205. Mite, emit, time, item, tie, mit, 
Tim, it, met, me, Em. 206. (Bee) (knot) 
(y why in ewer) (own) (C on seat) — Be not 
too wise in your own conceit. 207. Michigan. 
208. U.S. Grant. 209. F-lute. 210. A-corn. 
211. B-ann. 212. D-rum. 213. Youth is the 
season for improvement. 214. 1. Bow. 2. El- 
mira. 3. Shreveport. 4. St.Johns. 5. Idaho. 
6. Easton — Bessiz WATSON. 215. 1. Rom- 
ulus. 2. Isabella. 3. Colonel. 4. Horsa. 5. 
Alfred. 6. Ristori. 7. Danton — RicHarpD, 
SaLapiIn. 216. Oliver Optic, William Wirt 
Sikes, Olive Logan. 217. Carlisle. 218. Spar- 
rowhawk. 219. Seabrook. 220. Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 221. Race Point. 222. Sala- 
do. 223. Mobile. 224. Colorado. 225. Mi- 
ami. 226. Pamlico. 227. Illinois. 


189. 
191. Pittsburg 
193. Gettysburg. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
228. 


PROBLEM. 

230. A number is composed of three figures. 
Their sum is equal to 14. The sum of the first 
and second is equal to the third, and the sum 
of the first and third is equal to 12. What is 
the number? Bay STATE. 


TRANSPOSITIONS ON Books. 

231. Tilt by tilt, or Life on Lake Lee. 232. 
Wait, Pa is so long in tent. 233. An dut, go 
out of Beekford. 234. Eve was gentle, if hit 
for ston. 
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BEAD=WO 


CHARADES. 

235- My first is a large bird mentioned in 
fairy lore; my second is a girl’s name; my 
whole a city in New York. Santa Craus. 

236. My first is an animal; my second is a 
flower; my whole is a flower. SacitTTaw. 


237. My second is the most valuable part of 
my first, and my whole is the name of a bird. 


Comer. 
REBUS. 





SBR LOWE 


Sans-TETEs. 

239. Behead what is much sought after, and 
leave what many become in seeking it. 240. 
Behead a weapon of defence, and leave another 
defence. 241. Behead a fish, and leave a boy’s 
nickname. 242. Behead an animal, and leave 
a game. JERRY JINGLE. 

ENIGMA. 

243- It is composed of 18 letters. The 18, 
14, 3, 4, § is to confide in. The 12, 7 is to 
achieve. The 2, 15, 16, 17, 1 is not bad. The 
9, 10, 8 is a conjunction. The 6, 13, 11 is a 
name high over all. The whole every boy and 
girl should do. Now or NEVER. 


PUZZLE. 
244. What two words can you make out of 
the follewing letters: EEEEMMMRRB ? 
RITA. 
MusicaL PuzZzLes. 
245. 














OUR BOYS 








V E wish to impress our young friends still 
more forcibly with the fact that we have 
no use for “‘ second-hand” head-work, and shall 
hereafter reject all contributions in letters that 
contain one that we know to be old. G. A. W. 
and Texas send familiar conundrums, and Koal 
Skuttle’s puzzle is familiar as household words. 
As we already have a Johnnie Jumpup, John- 
nie Jay’s suggestion is not favorably received. 
The rebus is preserved. — George E. M.’s crit- 
icism is very kindly received, and he has ob- 
served that the objections he mentions were 
partly obviated in Red Cross. Will: show re- 
bus to the engraver. — Happy cannot be made 
happier over those rebuses, for they have been 
sent before. — This letter is the soul of brewity : 
“O.0.,a puzzle. R.C.L., Jr.” But the sub- 
ject is one that modesty forbids us. to men- 
tion. — Ernest Thornton sends an enigma 
without any answer. .Seize it, _Hannahs He 
would like to correspond with the family; Box 
235, Woburn, Mass. — C. P. W., rebus, ex- 
cepted, on account of the minus L. Covers 
post-paid. — Now or Never sends another 
cross-word enigma on ‘“ Dickens.” — Chin- 
copin Charley still another. Poor Dickens! 

H. H. Craigie, Jr., Yorkville, N. Y., would 
like to correspond with some of the boys. It 
would be quite impossible for us to comply 
with his request, unless we wrote by proxy, as 
we are even now obliged to have assistance in 
performing our business correspondence. — 
Senior’s geographical questions have nearly 
all been sent before. — Junior’s monogram 
would have to be engraved, and would take up 
too much room. ‘The charade is accepted. — 
We do not know anything that will take India 
ink out of Now or Never. The best way is to 
avoid the folly of using it. Rebus has been 
sent before. — We are much obliged to Clar- 
ence Clayton for his kindness; such things 
happen oftener than we could wish. Transpo- 
sitions good. 

We take Jerry Jingle’s second‘rebus. — Char- 
lie A. S—— should write as well as he ‘can 
when he writes to us. The second rebus is 
preserved. — We do not quite understand the 


AND GIRLS. 
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“finals” of. Punch, Jr.’s double acrostic. — 
Hautboy always sends something good. We 
select the first geographical rebus, and gast 
longing glances at the transpositions con- 
signed to W. B. — E. J. H. writes an_ interest- 
ing letter; the only fault is the spelling. We 
take his charade. — W. H. D. No. 1, of Phila- 
delphia, says some one has assumed his ini- 
tials. There are a great many William Hen- 
rys. He proposes to annex an MM, to indicate 
that he will some time be a man, we presume. 
He would like to have correspondents about 
twelve years old. Address W. H. D. M., 915 
Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — Chip's first 
enigma is accepted. The reason why some. 
contributions appear in print before those sent 
previous to them, is, that we have a larger 
quantity of some kinds of head-work than of 
others, and in making up the necessary variety 
for the printer we must take the old and the 
new. 

J. S. B. must be a girl, for her postscript is 
as long as the letter itself; but as it contains 
some very pretty things, we won't complain. 
Sorry most of the rebuses have been sent be- 
fore. — Jimmy Wilson’s contributions are all 
good this time; but we can take only one, 
the anagrams. — Job, we knew a very precise 
man of letters who always insisted upon 
the printer’s spelling the name in question 
Shakespeare; but Shakspeare is the more ap- 
proved method. The double acrostic is too 
long. — Bay State’s second charade is accepta- 
ble. — G. F. T.’s rebus is the best we have 
seen to-day. The principal merits of the poe- 
try are good rhyme and good measure. First- 
rate poetry requires something more. 

We put the following into 

Our ACCEPTED DRAWER. 

Ernest Thornton, cross-word enigma; Sail- 
or, charade; Atlantic, second rebus; Western, 
double acrostic; Walter Birch, anagrams (very 
good); Simon Sneed, sans-tétes; Willie Win- 
kle, cross-word enigma; Billy Rover (No. 15), 
musical puzzle; Sagittaw, charade; Jerry Jin- 
gle, plants; J. A. J., Canterbury (drawing 
good) ; Josiah Trinkle, syncopations; G. L. C., 
seventh rebus. 

The following named subscribers would like 
to correspond: Ernest Thornton, Box 235, 
Woburn, Mass.; Sailor (with C. E. M., Bram- 
blebush, &c.), 21 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York; Atlantic, Fourth and Smith, Cincin- 
nati, O.; Walter Birch, 1717 Vine Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. (with boys about twelve); Percy 
Vere, Box 48, P. O., Hudson City, N. J. (cor- 
rected). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








REPUDIATION BY ITALY. 


EN, in the years 1859 and 1860, the 

pope lost two thirds of his territory, 
with three fourths of his subjects, the Papal 
States were heavily in debt. As the kingdom 
of Italy had gained what the ‘holy father” 
had lost, it was supposed that the government 
of Victor Emanuel would assume a propor- 
tional part of the papal debt. In fact men did 
not doubt that the Italians were bound to pay 
a part of it. 

A few weeks ago, however, the Italian Par- 
liament refused, — so a cable telegram an- 
nounced, — by a decisive vote, to pay the in- 
terest on their proportion of this debt. 

Many will, no doubt, ask why the Italians 
were to pay either interest or principal; wheth- 
er it was because the law of nations — “ inter- 
national law” is the later name — gequired 
them to pay it, or because they had promised 
this payment to the pope, or to somebody else? 

For both reasons. Among civilized nations, 
in modern times, a state, when it acquires new 
territory in any part of Europe or America, is 
expected to take the new territory with its pub- 
lic debt, if it has-any. But in aimost every 
case the new. acquisition will be a part of some 
other state, and the debt must be divided by 
treaty. 

Now, as Pius IX. has never acknowledged 
the right of Victor Emanuel to any part of the 
Papal States, the amount of debt belonging to 
the lost provinces has never been settled be- 
tween the pope and the king. 

In 1861 the Italian Parliament voted — two 
hundred and twenty-nine to nine — to consoli- 
date the debts of the new kingdom, putting 
those of the late acquisitions with that of Sar- 
dinia. 

Again, in 1864, there was inserted in the 
September Convention an article which reads 
as follows: * Italy declares itself ready to enter 
into an arrangement to take charge of a pro- 
portional part of the debts of the ancient States 
of the Church.” 

But this was supposed by the Italians to be 
on condition that the French army should 
leave Italy and stay away. As the French 
have returned to the aid of the pope, the gov- 





ernment of Victor Emanuel Woes not think 
itself bound by the terms of the contract. Of 
course all this pleases the holy father. Though 
his treasury has for many years been one of 
the poorest in Europe, he has continued to 
keep under pay officers for the lost provinces, 
just as if those provinces were still his own, 
He now comes forward and offers to pay the 
interest on the debt of that portion of his an- 
cient dominions. 


8T, PATRICK AND THE SERPENT. 


HE Irish legend tells us that after St. Pat- 

rick, by his. prowess and ingenuity, had 
succéeded in extirpating all the rest of the ser- 
pents from the.‘ Green Isle of Erin,” there was 
still one left—the king serpent of all. Judg- 
ing from his shrewdness and romantic tastes, 
he must. have been a lineal descendant of the 
old serpent who haunted the bowers of Eden, 
for he had chosen the loveliest retreat on the 
shores of Lake Killarney for his home, and 
was'so much: attached to it that all the argu- 
ments. of St. Patrick failed to convince him 
that a change of residence would be for his 
benefit. At last the saint resorted to artifice. 
He constructed.a huge oaken chest with nine 
large bolts to the lid, and taking it on his 
shoulders, trudged over to Killarney, where, as 
the legend -saith, this dialogue ensued: ‘* Good 
morrow to ye,” said the saint, in his blandest 
tones. ‘Bad luck to ye,” retorted the serpent. 


** Ye don’t mane it, indade,” said St. Patrick; 


‘‘ for haven’t I come'a long piece this morning 
to bring you a fine present? and a nice house 
it is to shelter you from the weather.” But the 
serpent was well versed in blarney, and had 
his suspicions of a trick. ‘“ Jist try it, and see 
how aisy ye’ll be,” said the saint. Very warily 
the serpent got in, but left a bit of his tail 
hanging over the edge of the chest, to prove it 
was too small. ‘ Look out for your tail,” said 
St. Patrick; and it quickly disappeared, as he 
shut the lid, slipped the bolts, and took the 
chest on his shoulders. The rage and con- 
sternation of the serpent were terrific at finding 
himself thus outwitted. ‘* Let me out,” he 
hissed and howled. .“‘ Be aisy to-day, and I'll 
let ye out to-morrow,” coolly responded the 
saint, who meant no falsehood, for he believed 
that to-morrow never comes. So he sunk the 
chest, serpent and all, fathoms deep in Lake 
Killarney; and to this day the fishermen, who 
cast their line¢in the waters of the lake, assert 
that they can hear the voice of the poor im- 
prisoned serpent eagerly crying, from its dark 
depths, ‘‘ Is to-morry come yet?” 





